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any searching test on shore. HEvery- 
body had advice to give concerning 
the management of the wire, but no 
one recommended the precautions 
which subsequent experience has shown 


Ue May 23d: the followi to be necessary. When the signals 
at Sclollowing, accauni as began to fail the battery power was 


the new cable, which, in the words of augmented, and electro-magnetic in- 
the London journal will “in a little | duction coils, which rapidly helped on 


The Great Cable. 


HOW THE NEW WIRE IS BEING MADE 
AND TESTED. 


_ We take from the London Standard 


_more than two months, ifall goes well, } the destruction of the conductor, were 
put England and America in electric {| put “in circuit. No one thought of 

communication :” “nursing” the cable—of humoring its 
feeble attempts at articulate utter- 
ance, and of finding out what it said 
rather by listening acutely than by 
constantly calling on it, in the lan- 
guage of the Victoria gallery, to “Speak 
up.” The old cable, however, is dead 
and gone; part of it has been picked 
up and applied to ignoble uses, as a 
race-horse past his work may be put 
into the shafts of a Hansom. Part of 
it has been abandoned, and lies where 
it may rest till the end of time, in the 
“ dark unfathomed caves” of the deep 
sea. Let us turn to the practical pre- 
sent. 

The Great Eastern looks just now 
more like an engineer’s workshop than 
a seagoing ship. ‘The vast expanses of 
her deck are covered with wooden 
sheds and piles of timber There are 
smiths’ forges below, and between the 
decks you might fancy yourself in a 
machinist’s factory. The great en- 
gines of the ship, it is true, have lost 
the bright look of machinery which 
is in constant use; and the huge dull 


A visit was paid to the Great Hast- 
ern a few days since by a large party 
of the Directors’ friends; and it may 
be said that all who understood the 
| preparations which they saw, came 
| away with agreatly strengthened con- 
| fidence in the future of the new cable. 
| Since 1858, when the first Atlantic 
| line was laid, the advance that has 
| been made by the scientific world 
| towards comprehending ~ electrical 
|. phenomena is very great.’ It has been 
said, by a man well qualified to speak 
| on the subject, that electric science 

has passed since. that ‘time from its 
| childhood to its maturity. So far as 
the phenomena connected with long 
| electric circuits were concerned, we 
| had in 1858 no knowledge whatever. 
| The instruments in common use were 
| unsuited to receiving signals through 
| a great length of cable; the necessity 
| of providing for the conductor an in- 
sulation so perfect as to approach an 
| absolute condition was inadequately ‘ 
appreciated. The best prelimary test ; masses of iron seem asleep, or in a 
| for a long cable had not been devised, } trance. If you descend the ladders 
-and the old Atlantic telegraph was { which lead to the boilers and furnaces 


laid without having been subjected to } -—an expeditiox*which is more like 
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going down a mine than any other to 
which it can be compared—you find 
yourself in the midst of darkness, soli- 
tude, and cold; but in those regions 
of the vessel where the cable is being 
shipped and watched there is every 
sign of keen, vigilant intelligence. 
When you understand what is being 
done you see something more than 
this; that scientific foresight of the 
highest order directs every step; and 
that the thick tarry rope, course and 
rough to appearance, which lies coiled 
away under water in the tanks of the 
ship, is manufactured, scanned, and 
tested with as much care as the nicest 
optical instrument in an astronomer’s 
: observatory, or the most delicate ap- 
paratus of fragile glass ever applied to 
the careful experiments of chemistry. 
It seems impossible that there can be 
any fault in the Atlantic cable when 
the Great Hastern goes tosea. To say 
nothing of the tests applied to it at 
the manufactory, it is tested not alone 
after it has been taken on board, but 
during its delivery into the ship. As 
soon as a length is brought alongside 
one end is connected with the coils 
already on board, and the other end 
with the instruments in the testing- 
room. The circuit is thus made 
through the whole extent of the coil, 
the portion on board and the portion 
alongside. The process of hauling in 
then commences, and the insulation is 
continuously observed. The instru- 
ment in the testing-room records the 
smallest deviation from absolutely 
perfect insulation. It will be under- 
stood that an insulation which shall 
be quite perfect, as an eleetrician un- 
derstands the word, is not attainable. 
A piece of metal separated by means 
of the purest glass, and inclosed in the 
driest atmosphere that can be obtain- 
ed, will, if charged with electricity, 
lose that electricity after a time. In 
speaking of insulation we must there- 
fore be understood to mean an approxi- 
mate condition; but the approxima- 
tion in the case of the new Atlantic 
cable comes so near to perfection that 
this rough tarry rope is a scientific 
wonder. The last dying pulsation 
of the old Atlantic cable was forced 
through it by means of a galvanic 
battery, consisting of two hundred 
_and forty cells. The submarine tele- 
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graph from London to Amsterdam is 

habitually worked with a battery of 
fifty cells, and such a battery is com- 
monly used for the other submarine 

lines of Europe. Signals have been 

repeatedly sent through more than 

thirteen hundred miles of the cable 

now on board the Great Eastern by 

means of one cell. Galvanic currents 

so feeble that they; could not have 

been felt by the hand, and might have 

been passed harmlessly through a cir- 

cuit completed by the operator’s 

tongue, can be used to convey messa- 

ges about a length of cable that would 

very nearly stretch from London to 

St. Petersburg. Over needle instru- 

ments, such as those in ordinary use 

for land telegraphy, a current from 

one cell would be powerless. To re- 

cord such faint pulsations of electrici- 

ty it is necessary to use Prof. Thomp- 

son’s mirror galvanometer. This 

beautiful instrument consists of a mir- 

ror about the size of a fourpenny 

piece, made of microscopic glass, and 

so thin that it weighs only a grain. 

On the back of this mirror a minute 

magnet is fixed, and, thus supplemen- 

ted, it is suspended by a silken fibre 

in the heart of a coil of wire, so that 

any current passing through the coil 

deflects the magnet and the mirror a- 

long with it. A ray of light reflected 

by the mirror falls on a scale, distant 

about eighteen or twenty inches, and 

reveals its faintest movements. Differ- 

ent combinations of these movements 

represents the different letters of the 
alphabet, and thus the apparently 

erratic wanderings, of a ray of light 

are made to convey intelligence. An 
instrument of this kind .is. , constantly 

used to test the cableas it is hauled 
on board, and if-any, fault had existed 

it could not have passed without’ de- _ 
tection. . Up to this time, when there 
are on board the ship and alongside 
1,970 miles of cable, no fault has been 
discovered. 

The machinery for paying out is not 
yet on board, but is being put togeth- 
er at the Greenwich works. The 
process of immersion will take about 
a fortnight. The beginning of the 
shore end will be laid by a small ves- 
sel, which will meet the Great Hast- 
ern about twenty miles from the Irish 
coast. The cable will then be passed 
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_on board, connected with that in the 


great tanks, and the big ship will be- 
gin her voyage. Jo the uninitiated 
this process of cutting and joining the 
cable appears very mysterious, but 
the engineers who are used to the 
work face it without -any hesitation. 
The joints do not really endanger the 
insulation or the strength of the cable, 
as wherever they are made the exter- 
nal and conducting wires are spliced 
along a considerable length—some- 
times not Jess than thirty yards—and 
the gutta percha carefully put on in 
separate layers, firmly pressed togeth- 
er by means of warm irons. ‘The 
completeness of the joint is tested by 
laying it in an insulated metalic vessel 
containing water, and ascertaining by 
means of tests applied to this vessel, 


‘whether any electricity escapes from 


the joint as a current is passed along 
the cable. 


a ee 
Rear-Admiral Du Pont. 


We take principally from the New 
York Tribune, the following history 
of the lamented Admiral Du Pont.— 
The writer has brought into view his 
naval career, and many of his manly 
excellencies ; but his chief excellence 
he has omitted. He was a christian. 
It was that which made him the warm 
friend of the sailor; gaye him that 
deep sense of justice towards the 
black man; a brighter lustre to his 
patriotism; imparted to him that chiv- 
alric and'self-sacrificing bravery in the 
hour of danger, and made him an honor 
to the Navy, to his country, and an or- 
nament to the Church of God; and 
we trust, an other star in the church 
triumphant. 


Samuel Francis Du Pont, Rear-Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy, died 
June 23d, in Philadelphia, where the 
Admiral arrived on Monday evening 
from Wilmington, Delaware, accom- 
panied by his family, and_ proceeded 
at once to the La Pierre House. He 
had been in delicate health for some 
time, caused by an affection of the 


_* throat, but feeling better, resolyed on 
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making the trip. His health seemed 
steadily to improve while here, and 
continued to do so, almost up to the 
period of his demise. 

The first symptoms of a,relapse oc- 
curred about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
when he was taken with a choking 
sensation, which awoke him from his 
slumbers. Medical attendance was 
called in at once, but nothing could 
be done for him, and he died in about 
three quarters of an hour after being 
first attacked. 

He was born at Bergen, N. J., Sep- 
tember 27th, 1803, descended from 
French ancestors. At twelve he was 
a midshipman, and two years later 
sailed his first voyage under Commo 
dore Stewart. From the beginning 
he was devoted to his profession, and 
spared no pains to master it. He be- 
came at an early period widely known 
for his skill, his abilities, and his high 
personal character. But in the long 
years of peace which followed the war 
of 1812, there was little opportunity 
for nayal distinction till the Mexican 
war broke out and found Du Ponta 
Commander in the frigate Congress in 
the Pacific. In February, 1848, he 
landed at San José with one hundred 
marines and sailors, and, defeating and 
dispersing a Mexican force five times 
as numerous, rescued a small party 
under Lieut. Haywood, who had been 
beleaguered in the mission house. In 
1856 he attained the rank of Captain, 
and in the succeeding year he was 
placed in command of the steam 
frigate Minnesota, which conveyed 
Mr. Read, the American Minister, to 
China. After a cruise of two years in 
the China waters he returned to the 
United States, and on January Ist, 
1861, was appointed to the command 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. He 
was at that post when the war for the 
Union began in April, and it is a fact, 
not perhaps well known, but which 
we know well, that to his prompt as- 
sistance and judicious advice, General 
Butler owed much of his success in 
conducting the march of his regiments 
to Washington. Soon after, Captain 
Du Pont was summoned to Washing- 
ton to consult in reference to the 
grand nayal enterprise which had been 
projected for the siezure of some port 
on the South Atlantic coast, and 
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which resulted in the world-famous 
Port Royal Expedition. It was in 
consequence of Capt. Du Pont’s advice 
that Port Royal was chosen for attack, 
and he was put in command of the 
Naval force. It had been expected 
the forts known to defend the mouth 
of that important harbor could be at- 
tacked by a land and nayal force to- 
gether, and Gen. Sherman’s army of 
about 14,000 men was collected to co- 
operate with the armed fleet. Trans- 
ports and ships of war sailed together 
fiom Fortress Monroe, October 29th. 
A storm pursued them and scattered 
the fleet, but it was united with in- 
credible patience and pains, rendez- 
voused off the entrance to Port Royal 
harbor, and on the 7th November, 
Capt. Du Pont attacked Fort Walker 
which defended the south-western en- 
trance of the channel. Leading the 
attack himself in his flagship, the 
Wabash, he steamed three times past 
the fort in elliptic curves, engaging at 
the same time the Rebel fleet under 
Tatnall. After a contest of four hours, 
in the early part of which Tatnall 
fled, the fort was silenced and aban- 
doned, and Du Pont had possession, 
with no aid whatever from the force 
under Gen. Sherman, which, from the 
difficulty of landing, had been com- 
pelled to remain at a distance, idle 
spectators of the conflict. 

The effect of this brilliant victory 
was remarkable both upon the enemy 
and in Europe. ‘ Gunboats” became 
thenceforth a terror to the rebels, the 
fortifications on the Southern coast 
were abandoned before they were at- 
tacked, and the fleet under Du Pont 
was looked upon as invincible. In 
Europe the tactics and courage of the 
commander were regarded for the 
time as having revolutionized the 
maxims of naval warefare, and he 
leaped at once to the highest pinnacle 
of naval renown. European fleets had 
so recently retired baffled and defeated 
frora European fortifications at Bom- 
arsund, Kinburn and Cronstadt, that 
the success of Du Pont was deemed 
little short of marvelous, and was 
attributed wholly to his genius as a 
naval commander. 

He went on from that time occupy- 
ing the whole of the coast from 
Charleston to the Capes of Florida, 


never sustaining a reverse, and ren-- 


dering invaluable services to the cause 
of the Union. 
that even in that early stage of the 
war when it was neither politic nor 
fashionable to care for the negro, Du 
Pont signalized, his naval admimistra- 
tion at Port Royal by a never-failing 
recognition of the rights of the blacks 
to protection. When it was reported 
to him that one or two cases had oc- 
curred of slight injury to a few negroes 
from boats’ crews of his squadron, he 
issued and enforced stringent orders 
against the landing of any boat from 
the fleet without the written permit 
of his Fleet Captain. And from that 
time on he was distinguished for many 
acts of personal and official kindness, 
as well as justice, to the blacks with 
whom he in any way came in contact. 
Educated and living in a Slave State, 
he nevertheless believed in justice and 
humanity. , 

In August, 1862, he was made Rear- 
Admiral. He continued in command 
of the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, enforcing with great rigor 
and success the blockade of that diffi- 
cult coast, and driving most of the 
commerce of the enemy either north 
of Cape Fear or west of the Florida 
Capes into the Gulf of Mexico. In 
April, 1863, he made his celebrated 
attack on Charleston. With a force 
of nine vessels, carrying 382 guns all 
told, he undertook, in obedience to 
peremtory orders, to reduce the forti- 
fications of a city which—as appeared 
afterward from the official report of 
the General to whorn it surrendered— 
mounted no less than 450 pieces of all 
ealibres. | The attack was: made with 
characteristic spirit, resolution and 
skill, but failed simply because success 


was an impossibility. “The causes of | 


that failure have been repeatedly 
stated‘in this journal, and our readers 
know that it detracted in no measure 
from the reputation of Admiral Du 
Pont. 
the following morning, but the unani- 
mous representation of the command- 


ers of his vessels dissuaded him. Not | 


one of the iron-clads was fit to fight. 
_ Admiral Du Pont subsequently ex- 
pressed to the Navy Department his 


opinion that with the means at his , 


disposal it was impossible a purely 


Nor let it be forgotten: 


He purpesed to renew it on — 


1865. | 


successful. It was nominally for this 


‘frank declaration of his convictions 
_ that he was removed, but it was really 


because he refused utterly to subserve 
the interests of the iron-clad con- 
tractors and their representatives, 
who were enraged that their ships had 
fallen, and successfully sought to dis- 
place the man who had done all he 
could honestly do for them. It needed 
only the career of his successor to 
show how correct was his judgment 


_ as to the success of a purely naval at- 


tack on Charleston. 
Admiral Du Pont was a man of rare 
nobleness of character as well as of 


| rare attainments, and great genius as 


acommander. He was gentle, gener- 


» ous, brave, always high-minded. He 
/ was equally beloved and admired in 


thenavy. His French descent showed 


‘itself in his chivalrous manners and 


lofty bearing. He was the ideal of a 
gallant sailor and a great, Admiral.— 
More nearly than any other he was 


the Nelson of America, and like Nel- 
| son, leaves his profession bereft of its 


brightest ornament. 
——=2>-0~<>__ 
Seamen’s Home, 
WILMINGTON, N. ©. 


With the following appeal clipped 


‘from the Wilmington (N. C.) Herald, 


we have received an earnest letter 
from our old friend and co-laborer, 
Mr. G. W. Williams, Superintendent 
of the Sailor’s Home in Wilmington, 
N. C., the first we have received from 
him during the war. 

We welcome him back into the 
Union with open arms, and to the old 
work for seamen. We cheerfully pub- 
lish his appeal to Northern christians, 
we trust, not in vain.. We suppose 
the condition of the Bethel and Home 
here is similar to that of those in 
other Southern ports. Our appeal is 
to Northern Churches to aid us with 
men and means to build up again 
these wastes, and in the shortest pos- 


. sible time. 
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We suggest to our Wilmington 
friends to appeal to the United States 
Government to restore, at least, what 
our army has taken away. 


To the Kditor of the Wilmington 
Herald: 


Many anxious inquiries are being 
made as to what is to be the future 
of the Seamen’s Home in Wilmington ? 

Will you please publish the follow- 
ing? Some thirteen years ago the 
merchants and citizens of Wilmington, 
seeing the distressed condition of sea- 
men from all quarters of the world, 
occasioned by the want of a proper 
boarding house while on shore, re- 
solyed themselves into a Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and purchased the 
property in this city known as the 
Seamen’s Home. 

In 1853 I was appointed superin- 
tendent of said home.: From that 
time to 1861 I labored fuithfully to 
make it a home in fact as well as in 
name. To 1860 the seamen’s home 
had supplied 4,112 seamen with board, 
of which number 234 had been cast 
away, and destitute of clothing, which 
was also supplied. 

In 1858 Capt. Gilbert Potter built 
the Seamen’s Bethel, adjoining the 
home, and donated it to the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, for the use of the sea- 
men of all denominations, and many 
hundreds this day can testify that it 
has been a great blessing to them.— 
In 1861 the home was furnished equal 
to any first class hotel in the south. 
In this year it was taken by the con- 
fedarate government for a hospital, 
and so used until the federal army 
took the city; it was then occupied 
for several weeks by sick and dis- 
tressed federal prisoners. 

Under a mistaken notion that these 


were government matters the prop- 


erty of the home has been carried 
away. By an order from General 
Hawley, I have been able to recover 
a part, but only a small part of this 
property. Ihave been informed by 
the hospital steward that quite a 
number of mosquito nets, bedsteads, 
&c. have been distributed among the 
military officers of this post. Now if 
this be so, will these gentlemen be so 
kind as to send* that property to me 
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at the home as it is wanted, or at least 
let me know before they leave here 
where it can be found. 

It is our purpose to open this house 
again for the benefit of seamen just 
as soon as possible. Weare the more 
anxious as the sickly season is now 
approaching. Nine-tenths of the sea- 
men sleeping on board on this river 
during the months of July, August 
and September will contract chills 
and fever, or billious fever, if nothing 
more. Now to have a comfortable as 
weil as a healthy place for this large 
and useful class of men to lodge, this 
home must be refitted. But to do 
this we must have means; I confess I 
have them not, but for them, in a 
great measure, I must look to another 
source. Will the Seamen’s Friend 
Society of New York give this matter 
a careful consideration ? And will the 
masters of vessels who have been ac- 
commodated at this Home, and also 
other masters act as agents for us in 
the north? Bedding, furniture, and 
indeed anything and everything ne- 
cessary to refit such a house as ours 
will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged. 

It will take about nine thousand 
dollars to put this home to where it 
was in 1861, which, by the blessing of 
God, can be raised in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. Let the 
friends of seamen take this matter in 
hand, and the Home will soon bea 
self-sustaining institution again. 

G. W. Witurams, Supt. 

Wilmington, N.C., June 22, 1865. 


—_——+ 0+ 


Fands Needed. 


Our Financial Agent, who has long 
been known to many of our readers 
in connection with the seamen’s cause, 
is soliciting funds by personal applica- 
tion and by letter, to enable the 
Board of Trustees to re-occupy the 
South, and send Chaplains and Mis- 
sionaries to some new but important 
foreign ports as commerce revives. 

We need liberal donations to meet 
the wants of three millions of scamen, 
and as he cannot call on or write to 
all, please send your donation to 
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L. P. Huzszarp, Financial Agent of 
the American Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ty, 80 Wall Street, New York. 


—_—__—<?- 6<_—_- 
Short Sermons te Seamen.—WNo. 5 


BY REV. ROBERT W. LEWIS, PASTOR OF 
THE FLOATING CHURCH, PIKE 
SLIP, NEW YORK. 


Matthew, IX, 2.—And behold they brought to 
Him aman sick of the palsy, lying on a bed; 
and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the man 
sick of the palsy, son be of good cheer, thy sins 
be forgiven thee. 

True christianity and an active 
benevolence are inseperable. Jesus 
Christ told his disciples to love even 
their enemies, and to do good to those 
that hated them. And you, oh, men 
of the sea, expect kindness and char- 
ity and generosity among those who 
profess and call themselves christians. 
But are you not inclined to think of 
Christ and the gospel, as did the 
friends of this man sick of the palsy? 
They brought their friend to the feet 
of Jesus to be healed of his bodily 
disease. And many people in the 
present day want nothing more from 
the gospel than this—an alleviation 
of their bodily infirmities. There was 
once a man dying, as his friends 
thought, without possibility of re- 
covery. He did not dare to die, and 
in his terror, he called upon God and 
vowed if God would restore him to 
health he would Jove and serve him. 
Well, he recovered; but did he keep 
his vow? In twelve months after- 
ward he was even worse than before. 
Now this man wanted only to be 
healed of his bodily disease; he 
wanted nothing more. He, like the 
friends of the palsied man, had no 
thought of sins forgiven. If he had 
any true desire after pardon of sins 
he would never have gone back to his 
former follies and enormities. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is a gos- 
pel of benevolence; but this benevo- 
lence goes deeper than a healing of 
the diseases of the body. When God 
restores any one of us to health, his 
voice, if heard aright is the echo of 
the words of Jesus in this verse. 

We are plainly told that all earthly 
trouble follows on account of sin, and 
that there is no radical cure till the 


‘wound is probed to the bottom; until 
he source of disease is removed. 

_ Christ is now speaking to you, and 
as in the text. Have you eyes to see 
him? Have you ears to hear him ? 
| You have eyes and ears, but you do 
not see or hear your Saviour. Then 
permit those who love your soul to 
f tell you of Uhrist saying to you, ‘Son 
ibe of good cheer thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” ‘Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” Christ invites you to become 
one of his dear children, and to walk 
f as the Lord’s chosen ones. Those who 
continue in sin are sick unto death. 
| Lhey are daily sinking into the graye; 
| they are coming nearer every hour to 
the second death. Those who accept 
| Christ’s salvation have overcome 
/ death. Death is a friend to those 
who love Jesus. He is the messenger 
to tell them their house is ready in 
_the heavens, and Christ invites to 
jenter in. And if years are still before 
| them, oh, how superior is a life spent 
‘in the companionship of Jesus. 

ar 
A Good Creature of God. 

The Rey. Dr. Guthrie says :—I have 
heard a man with a bottle of whiskey 
before him have the impudence to say, 
“Every creature of God is good, and 
“nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ;”’ and he would 
persuade me that what was made in the 
still-pot was a creature of God. In one 
sense it is so, but in the same sense so 
is arsenic. so is oil of vitriol, so is prus- 
sic acid. Think of a fellow tossing off 
a glass of vitriol and excusing himself 
by saying that it is a creature of God. 
He would not use many such creatures 
that’s all Pll say. Whiskey is good 
in its own place. There is nothing 
like whiskey in this world for pre- 
serving aman when he is dead. But 
it is one of the worst things in 
the world in preserving a man when 
he is living. If you want to keep a 
dead man put him in whiskey, if you 
want to kill a living man put the 
whiskey into him. It was a capital 
thing for preserving the dead admiral 
when they put him in a rum puncheon, 
but it was a bad thing for the sailors 
when they tapped the cask and drank 
the liquor till they left the admiral— 
as he never left his ship—high and dry, 
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Receipts for May, 1865, 


MAINE. 
Wells, Capt. 8. L. Bragdon, for Ship’s 
Library, $12 00 
New HampPsHIRe. 
Chester, Friends, ’ 1 50 
Dublin, Rey. O. Bissell, 2 00 
Northampton, Rey. I. 0. Barrows, const. 
self., L. M. 39 12 


Stoddard, Rey. 0. Gerold, 2 00 


West Concord, Friends, 14 25 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, First Cong. ch, 15 35 
MASSACHUSETTS. : 
Boston, Gardner Edmonds, const, self., 
Life member, 20 00 
Chicopee Falls, S. School, $12; for Ship’s 
Library, 20 00 
Foxhoro, Bap. ch, 36 26 
Greenwich, Cong. ch, 18 10 


Hanover, First Cong. Ch, 450 
Lowell, Worthen Street Meth. Epis. Ch, ~ 719 


Lynfield, Cong. Ch, 31 61 
Millbury, First Cong. Ch, } 24 00 
bi Samual A. Small, const., Fide- 
lia P. Small, L. M., $10 for Ship’s Li- 
brary, 50 06 
Northampton, Jobn Clark, 40 00 


North Amherst, First Cong. Ch, (add’l,) 9 75 
South Reading, Rev. I G. Aborn, const. 
L. M.. (amt. prey. paid.) 


South Weymouth, Union Ch, 17 00 
Templeton, Cong. Ch, 14 50 
Ruove IsuanD. 
-Providence, A. G. Stilwell, const, Rev. 
Henry C. Graves, L. M. 20 00 
CoNNECTIOUT. 
Berlin, Cong. 8. Schools, for Ships’ Libra- 
ries, 27 55 
Cromwell. Cong. Ch, 10 00 
Mansfield Center, Cong. 8. School, for 
Ships’ Libraries, 22 00 
Old Saybrook, Cong. Ch; 21 39 
New York. 
Astoria, E. J. Woolsey 100 00 
Brooklyn, Plymouth Ch. 237 3 
& New England Cong. Ch, (&.D.) 70 00 
fe Mariner’s Ch, President St., 11 07 
< J. McCormick, , 5 00 
cf Meth. Epis. Ch, Washington Ay. 40 71 
Crown Point, Allen Penfield, 20 00 
Kinderhook, Ref. Dutch Ch, const, Rev. 
B. A. Collier, L. M., 59 60 
New York City, C. A. M., ' 5 00 
James Lenox, 200 00 
Henry Day, 10 00 
¥. Hathaway, 10 00 
Wm. H. Fogg & Co, 50 00 
Amos Morse, 50 00 
Wm. E. Dodge & Co., 100 00 
A. Norrie, 10 00 
dene: 5 00 
B. J. Howland, 10 00 
Beebe & Brother, 25 00 
J. Butler Wright, 10 00 
James Cruikshank 5 00 
Cash, 10 00 
C. A. Hedges, 25 00 
John H. Swift, : 10 00 
Wm. E. Curtis, 5 00 
M. O. Roberts, 25 00 
Mrs. B. De Forest, 10 00 
G. B. De Forest, 20 00 
Morse K. Jessup, oe . 
Ds 
James H. Knapp, “4 “4 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., 00 
Norman White, 10 00 
J. W. Alsop, 5 00 
James Banker, 5 00 
x, Da ee 
4 s N. Dale, nih 
Devi Moffatt, for Labrador Mission, 133 00 
Saratoga Springs, Pres. 8. School, for . 


Ships’ Libraries, . 
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Saugerties, ee Ref. Dutch Ch, $30; 
from Mrs M. A. Kiersted, const, self, 


L.M, 82 00 
Volitia’ Pres, Ch 13 11 
West Chester, Mrs. Wikins, 25 00 

New JERSEY. 
Jersey City, Judge J. F. Randolph, 10 00 
Newark. Simeon M. Pierson, const, Mrs. 

Anna W. Pierson, L. M., 20 00 

Third Pres. Ch, 53 53 
Springfield, Pres. $. School 12 00 

PEENSYLVANIA. 
Mereersburg, Rev. J. R. Agnew, 4 00 
York, 8. D. Small, 10 00 
$2,107 43 
ae 
Receipts for June, 1865. 
New Hampsuire. 
Blank Town, a Friend, $5 00 
Candia, Cong. Ch, 11 00 
Laconia, Cong. Ch, 5 10 
Manches er, First Cong. Ch, 48 25 
Marlboro, C. P. Lock, 2 00 
Millord, Cong. Ch, 39 31 
Rindge. Friend, 2 00 
Wolfboro, Cong. Ch, 715 
VERMONT. 
Peacham, §. School, 9 25 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Fricnd, for Ship’s Library, 10 00 


Boylstou, Cong. Ch, 8 65 


Cliuton, Cong. 8. School, $17; from In- 
fant class fo Ship's Library, 32 65 
Easton, Cony. Ch, 5 00 
Fair llaven, Bible Soc’y, for Seamen, 7 59 
Gardner, A. Folger, 1 00 
Hatfield, Cong. Ch, 77 31 
Leicester, Cong. Ch, 2i 00 
New Beuford, Crew of ship Monsoon, for 
Ships Library, 13 20 
North Andover, Trin’n Ch, 15 88 
North Brookticld, Cong. Ch, 54 56 
North Falmouth, Cone. she (balance) 
const., haan O. Nye, O. N 915 
Orange, Rev. B. Fontes 5.00 
Paxton, Ohse Ch, 8 00 
Sutton, Cong. Ch, $12; from §, School, 
for Ships Library, 22 79 
South ea ide Mrs. Harriet Rhodes, 
const , L. M., (am't prey. paid) 
South TI: aie Falls, eee Cong. Ch., 
const. Henry ae Ld 33 50 
Webster, Vong. a7 28; from S. 
School, for Sbip's s Tipe 26 18 
West Brooktield, Coug. Ch, 32 00 
CoNNEOTICUT. 
Enfield, North Cong, Ch, 11 23 
Es. South Cong. Ch, 15 87 


Farmington, Henry D. Hawley, for Ship’s 
Library, 
Gilead, 8. School Class, 60 


Haddam, Cong. Ch, 13 23 
Hartford, North Ch, 81 42 
Plainville, Cong. Ch, 28 00 
Westf rd, Meth. Ep, 8. School, for Ships’ 
libvaries, 19 17 
Westford, Meth. Ep. Ch, 6 00 
HH. U. Borden, Library Fund, 2 00 
New York. 
Brooklyn, Church on the Holghts, 186 10 
First Pres. Ch., Rey. C. 8. 
Robinson, 161 33 
Jamaica, Pres. Ch, 38 00 
Leroy, Pres. C h. 8.8. for Ships’ Libraries, 37 47 
Malden, Pres. 8S. School, for Ships’ Libra- 
ries, 73 18 
New Rochelle, Pres. 8. Schoo 9 33 
New York City, Gratetul U. BS. Lacka- 
wanna 5 00 
Capt J. F. Raymond, 5 00 
Late David Stevens, 25 00 
Brick Church, 202 45 
Fourteenth st. Pres, Uh, 227 90 


SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 
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John Steward, 100 00 
Thomas Denny, 25 00 
D. 10 00 
J. N. Phelps, 20 00 
Mrs. Storer, 2 60 
Mrs. A. Bronson, 20 00 
J. Welbur, 5 00 
P. W. Engs, 5 00 
N. B. Tayl: x, 5 00 
D. 8. Williams, 5 00 
W. G. Hunt, 10 00 
Jobn H. Boynton, 100 60 
Hoyt Brothers, 10 00 
H. W. Mead, 5 00 
F. H. Wolcott, 20 00 
Le aie Orane & Co. ie % fe 
J * 
Swamper, 50 00 
Mrs. H. Fuller, 5 00 
Wm. Sloane, 5 00 
Brox “4 Brothers, 10 00 
Wm. F. Cary, 25 00 
Dp. Clarkson, Jr., 10 00 
Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 50 00 
Charles Morgan, 10 00, 
Edwin Mead. 10 00 
E. C. Beneuict, 10 00 
P. Bartlett. 5 00 
John H. Reed, 5 00 
A. R. Eno, 5 00 
John H. Ormsbee, 10 00 
W. N. Seymour, 20 60 
John White, 5 00 
James Hunter, 25 00 
©. B. Kneyals, 10 00 
Wm. Barbour, | | 5 00 
James W. Dominick, 5 00 
Cash, 22 00 
J. &. Parsons, 5 00 

Spencerport, First Cong. 8. School, for 
Ship's Library 13 25 

Wil iinmnabiteehe South 3d St. Pres, Ch, 34 37 

New JERSEY. 
North Orange, Pres. Ch, 116 00 
First Bap. Ch, const, Rev. 
George E. Horr, L.M., $12, foi Ship's : 
Library, 75 06 
DistrioT or COLUMBTA. 

Washington, Dr. John O. Niles, Assist. 

Sucgeon U. 8. A., (in part for L. M., 10 00. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF RECEIPTS OF THE 
AMERICAN BETHEL SOOIETY, FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30TH. 


Allington, Pa., Bap. Ch. $8, Meth. Epis, Ch, 


7 50 50 
Resour: EB. J. Woolsey. 50 00 
Big Flats, Pres. Ch, 4 So: Bap. Ch, 3 10 8 00 


Dareyville, Pres. Ch, 7 80; "Meth. Dpis. Ch, 2 25, 10 05 
Churchville, Cong. Ch, 8 00; S.School, 2 00 10 00 
Dundee, Pres. 38. School, 400; Bap. Cb) 12 50, 
Meth. Ch, 250 19 
Elnira, rieoptab inca : 20; Bap. od 800; 8. 
Benjamin, 10 00; L. Gillett, 3 23 20 
Fairport, Cong. Che 20; “Bap. Ch, 6 74 36 74 
Le Roy, Pres. “Ch, 30 26; Cong. Ch, 2 30 32 56 
Ogden, Pres. Ch, 39 55; Ladies’ Mite $ Soc’y, 5, 44 55 


Ontario, Bap. Oh, 10 17: Meth. Ch. 1 50; 
Meth. (stone ch By 20; Furman Ch, 3. 15 87 
Owego, Individuals, 60 00 
Painted Post, Pres. 8. einem 12 85; van iS 
School, 1175; Meth. C 31 60 
Palmyra, Pres, Ch, 24 00 
Redding, Bap. Ch, 3; Meth. Ch, 3 25 6 2 
Rochester, Brick Ch, Mr. Lamberton, 15; In- 
etals, 61 363 J.C. Price, 10; Rey. W. 


Nott, 2 


88 36 
Seneca Falls, Pres. Ch, 15: Bap. Ch, 12 83; 
Wesleyan Ch, 5 47 


33 3 
Spencerport, Cong. Ch, 8 25; Meth, Ch, 7 41, CG 66 


Sodus, Centenary Ch, 95 
Verona, Pres. Ch, 965; Meth. Ch, 5, “ 65 
Waterloo, Pres. Ch, 30 58 
West Aurora, R. M. 8. 4 00 
Watkins, Individuals, 17; Edger Gibson, 2, 19 00 


Williamson, Pres. Ch, 12 80; Meth Ch, 5 30; - 
Wesleyan Oh, 6, 24 30 
Wolcott, Pres. Ch, 5 60 


$625 72 


| 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


| Tux rebellion, which has been waged with such varying fortunes, has at 
vength closed in the success of the Union arms. Upon the banks, beneath 
che waters of our rivers, and of the bays which indent three thousand miles 
f sea-coast, multitudes of seamen, who have fallen in defense of the old 
hag, are lying in that slumber that knows no awakening. With great num- 
pers of these men we have held Christian fellowship; their spirits have 
one to that land of rest where there is no sea, nor the sorrows which it 
pegets, and where the roar of battle cometh not. ; 
_ During the past year the Society has felt, in common with other Institu- 
lions having for their object the reformation of seamen, and also with our 
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Colleges and Theological Seminaries, the disadvantages growing out of a 
state of warfare. By reason of their habits, and the circumstances of their 
life, so small a proportion of seamen can be induced to atterd church, that 
anything which diminishes the mass is very sensibly felt by the Bethel 
churches. The Custom House returns show a decrease in the number of 
men of about one-third; but this is very far from being a correct estimate, 
since there has been a great decrease of coasting seamen not reported by 
them. The tendency of the war has also been to throw the Atlantic trade 
into British bottoms. Great numbers of the sailors of these vessels are Ro- 
man Catholics, or by reason of their southern sympathies, are with difficulty 
induced to attend our churches, A gentleman, for many years engaged in 
procuring crews for vessels, estimates the falling off in his business at one- 
half. In one instance, so great was the demand for experienced seamen, 
that a sailor fifty-five years of age, and who had been farming for twenty 
years, was shipped for fifty dollars a month, while his son, twenty years old, 
shipped in the same vessel as a green hand for fifteen. Crews have been 
completed to some extent, by boys from the school ship, who, in conse- 
quence of the training they receive there, are preferable to the average of 
ordinary seamen. The coasting trade created by the war has been largely 
confined to the western and southern coast. Most of the naval vessels have 
been paid off in New York. Seamen, when they have money, are uttracted 
there from eastern ports, as they can procure from thence voyages to any 
part of the world. 

Local causes have, for many years, operated unfavorably in respect to the 
Mariner’s Church. In order to maintain the ordinanees of worship in Be- 
thel Churches, it has been found necessary that a certain portion of the 
church and congregation should have a permanent residence on the land, 
thus forming a nucleus for the administration of ordinances, the supply of 
teachers in the Sabbath school, and around which the seamen might gather 
as they come and go. This field of labor, which has been lessening for 
years, is by change of population almost entirely cut off. Fort Hill and its 
vicinity, where the greater part of the church and congregation residing on 
the land once lived, is now inhabited by a foreign population where filth 
and depravity abound, and where, within an area of one hundred rods, are | 
one hundred and fifty places where liquor is sold by the glass. The very 
rooms which once echoed with prayer and praise,—stately dwellings, once 
the abode of refiuement and culture, but now dilapidated,—are, to a great 
extent, the haunts of abandoned men and women. 

The church has experienced a severe loss in the death of many of its 
young men, and in the absence of others at the seat of war. With an 
earnest desire to do good, they united with the Mariner’s Church, and 
labored earnestly and successfully for the conversion of seamen; upon the 
breaking out of hostilities they joined the army, where many of them have | 
perished in the defense of the country. Others, on the sea, have rendered 
up their young lives as a free-will offering for the liberties of the land. At ! 
the commencement of the war, on a Sabbath evening, arms were presented / 
by the pastor to three young men, one of whom had that day been admit- | 
ted to the church, with an injunction to use them with the prayers and | 
good wishes of the congregation. They departed. One of them, but nine- 
teen years of age, fell at Gettysburg; another, having been twice severely | 
wounded, las returned with honor; and the third, having received three | 
wounds, and led his company at the storming of Fort Fisher, still remains 
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/a captain in the service. Many more of our former associates have fallen 
,at Richmond, or in the Wilderness; while others remain as officers or priv- 
_ ates in the service. 

| _ We have in a former Report spoken of Stephen Carey, who, a few years 
since, came to the Home, destitute and half naked, in consequence of drunk- 
enness. There being a meeting in the Home on the very night of his 
arrival, he rose to go out; but feeling, as he said, that it would be mean 
to leave a meeting in a religious house, where he had been eared for in his 
distress, he sat down again, became interested, and was converted. After 
a short but most exemplary Christian life, and having been instrumental in 
‘ the conversion of many of his shipmates, he was instantly killed in one of 
‘our guuboats. 


Sartor’s Home. 


It is amid a population such as we have described, that the sailor board- 
:ing houses in our large ports are situated, and that the great mass of sea- 
}men are to be found. Upon the principle of placing the antidote in proxim- 
i ity with the poison, it is just here that the Home is located. The eye of 
| the Christian and philanthropist rests with pleasure upon its lofty walls, 
i filled with commodious rooms, books, and comforts, the offerings of the 
churches of Jesus Christ, and rising above the abodes of vice a safe asylum 
for the mariner. Here are nearly one hundred rooms, bearing the names 
jof churches, clergymen, and Christian benefactors who love the cause, and 
whose prayers follow their contributions for the conversion of its inmates. 
But yet, amid all these outward and untoward influences the Holy Spirit 
| operates; seamen are drawn from low pleasures to the house of prayer, and 
those who have been converted in these circumstances have proved more 
jeffective Christians than when reforming under influences apparently more 
(favorable. The meetings at the Home and the devotional exercises have 
_been well attended. Money to the amount of $1,500 has been deposited by 
the seamen in the Suffulk Savings’ Bank. 

_ The Society, having repainted and papered the house, issued a circular 
‘to those benefactors and churches who originally furnished the rooms, invit- 
jing them to refit them; this has been done to a limited extent, and the 
‘work is in the process of completion. Due acknowledgment will be made 
in a future Report, when the churches and individuals will have completed 
their donations. There have been received as boarders at the Home dur- 
ing the year, 1,525 seamen; 64 of whom were shipwrecked or destitute, 
Board and clothing to the amount of $361 have been given to them. 

| Distrisution oF Booxs anv Tracts. 

There have been distributed from the Home 210 Bibles, 50 Testaments 
and Psalms; 150 volumes of Swedish, German, and Danish books, and 70 
lof French, Italian, and Spanish; and 3,000 pages of tracts. We distribute 
‘less books and tracts in the Home than formerly, as they go in the libraries, 
jand are read by the crew. Clothing for destitute seamen, amounting in 
value to $76, furnished from the fund left for that purpose, has been made 
‘up by the Ladies Seamen’s Relief Society, who have also refitted their 
‘room at the Home. 

Mr. J. O. Chaney, who has for eighteen years conducted the Home 
with great energy and success, has during the year relinquished its manage- 
ment, and been succeeded by Captain Payne G. Atwood. All experience 
oes to show that the substratum of effort for the guod of seamen Is the 
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Home. Impressions made upon them in the sanctuary, the hospital, or on 
shipboard, will in the majority of cases come to naught, if they have no 
place, when they come on shore, where they can be safe from the attacks 
of those interested to ruin them, and from ungodly shipmates; and where 
they will receive the encouragement of Christian sympathy. On board the 
Ohio, meetings have been held one evening in the week, by Capt. Bartlett, 
during the year. These meetings have been extremly interesting, and con- 
versions have been frequent; but as the men are constantly coming and 
going, no reliable data can be given. He has distributed to naval vessels 
210,145 pages of tracts; at the hospital, the Home, and on ships, 467,570 ; 
Black Valley Railroad 4,000; Bibles 105; Testaments and Psalms 719; 
with many other pamphlets and periodicals not enumerated here. 


LisRaARIEs. 


The placing of libraries on board vessels is an attempt to give to the 
ship’s company interesting and profitable reading, and if possible to forestall 
and replace by them the flood of corrupt literature and trash that is so 
abundant on shipboard; an attempt based upon the ascertained facts, that 
the great majority of seamen can read, and are disposed to peruse every- 
thing that comes in their way at sea; and thus far it has been succetsful 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its originators. The most cheering 
accounts have been received, both from seamen themselves, and also from 
the officers of vessels, as to the influence of these books upon their crews. 
The reading supplied in this manner occupies the mind and takes off atten- 
tion from the asperities and heartburnings which are common on ship- 
board. These books find seamen when they are removed from the tempta- 
tions and dissipations of the land, when they are of sane mind, sobered by 
their labor and the uncertainties of their condition. Amid the solitudes of 
ocean, their pregnant truths sink into the mind, and often become the germ 
of permanent reformation. Highty-seven new libraries have been sent from 
Boston this year, and fifty others have been replenished and sent out again. 
Three hundred and ninety-six have been sent from Boston and NewYork, by 
the joint efforts of the American and Boston Seamen’s Friend Societies. 
Through the influence of these libraries at sea, there have been twenty-three 
conversions during the past year, and two hundred and forty-seven since the 
movement began. The annexed letter, received by Capt. Bartlett from a 
seaman, illustrates the influence of the libraries, and is but one of a great. 
number which he has received during the year. 

San Francisco, Car., August 15, 1864. 

Dear Brother :—Your kind and welcome letter has just come to hand, and a 
hasten to answer it without delay. My health is good, and I am still in the 
full enjoyment of Jesus’ love. This evening I feel that I have every reason to 
praise my Heavenly Father for all his mercies and kind dealings with me, an 
unworthy servant and sinful man, a worm of the dust. But glory be to God 
for such a friend as Jesus, precious Jesus, in whom I have found all fulness and 
sufficiency through his precious blood. 

Dear Brother, I feel happy to inform you that sixteen months have passed 
away since my triumph by faith, and although my temptations have oftentimes 
been severe, my communion with God has been abiding; by walking in love, 
I am increasing in love, and my way is becoming more and more established. 
My soul is rejoicing over God’s wonderful mercy to men, in that he spared me 
through my long rebellious life and plucked me from destruction, and planted’ 
my feet. on the eternal rock. My soul is exclaiming, “ All glory to God in the 
highest,” and I may wellinquire, What shall I render and what shall I do for” 
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thee, my Jesus, thou hast done so much for me. Oh! truly my whole soul 
ought to be occupied in the work of the Lord, to invite sinners to come to 
_ Jesus, and to address a kind word to the impenitent around me. I feel it to 
_be a duty that devolves upon the disciples of Jesus. 
l ; Dear Brother, I belong to a ship running from ’Frisco to Honolulu; I have 
| neen one voyage, and am now about to sail again. I have great opportunities 
in this ship to speak to the passengers about the subject of religion, and distri- 
bute tracts to them, and now and then I have a little meeting in the forecastle, 
and the Lord is very good to us. While in port in Honolulu, the good Lord 
enables me to visit Hospitals, and speak about the love of Jesus to the sick and 
the afflicted, and distribute tracts. Also in San Francisco I am able to do the 
} work of the Lord, so that I have my sweet and blessed seasons out in this part 
‘of the world. LI have oftentimes great opposition on the sea; but by the graee 
t of God I am determined to persevere and endure all things unto the end, and 
run with patience the race set before me, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
) Snisher of our faith and salvation. 
| Brother Wood and George send their regards to you; they are both in 


health and in the enjoyment of Jesus’ love. The Library I send you on board 
the Ship Golden Fleece, bound to Boston, delivered in charge of the steward, 
‘one of our brothers. Dear brother, pray forme. Your brother in Jesus, 

Joun Rein. 
Cuexsea Hosprrat. 


|. The number of men in this institution (increased by wounded seamen 
ffrom the Naval Hospital,) has been, during the year, nine hundred. Capt. 
Bartlett has attended twenty-six funerals, eighty-two prayer-meetings, and 
made one hundred and eighty visits. The meetings have been well at- 
tended; and it has been an encouraging sight to see the sick and wounded 
seamen come in on crutches, or brought in by their shipmates, to unite in 
ithe services of religion, representing every maritime nation, sometimes to 
ithe extent of fourteen or fifteen different races; but it is more important still to 
know that the Spirit has accompanied the word, and that forty three seamen 
lhave given hopeful evidence of a renewed heart. 


] TEMPERANCE. 

| * . . . . . eo 

| The most effective instrumentality in the ruin, robbery and degradation 
f seamen, is strong drink. It is the main shaft to which a thousand other 


I 
ki niseries are geared—it is the foundation of nearly all the murders, mutinies, 
i 


fand quarrels between seamen themselves, and between officers and seamen,— 
| or most of the difficulties which occur at sea have their origin in port, 
iby reason of words spoken, or things done, when men come on board under 
lithe influence of liquor. It is through the terrible power of the appetite for 
strong drink, that the crimp and the unprincipled landlord grapples to the 
sailor “as with hooks of steel,” and holds him powerless in his relentless 
icripe. Like a vampire, the heartless procurer sucks his very life-blood, 
land while insensible under the influence of liquor, ships him destitute of 
lothing, and robbed of anticipated wages wherever and in whatever ship he 
niists. Intemperance renders the seamen insensible to moral obligation, 
hnd callous to all religious impressions. It more effectually shortens the 
lives, and undermines the constitution of seamen, than all the other vicisst- 
tudes of sea life. : t 
Rev. 8S. W. Hanks, the Agent of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
1as prepared a map of what he denominates the “ Black Valley Railroad, 
lustrating the drunkard’s progress in a most graphic manner, on this road 
here is no danger of collision, as “only down trains are run. Seamen, 
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like other men, form habits of intemperance by degrees. They have but 
little idea at the outset, of the black abyss into which these habits will 
finally plunge them. This map shows the whole country through which 
the road runs, from Sippington through Debauch Slough, Idiot Flats, and 
Black Valley, to Destruction. Mr. Hanks has placed one of these maps or 
charts in every room, ninety-four in number, in the Sailor’s Home, that the 
young man, just beginning to indulge, may see where he is going to, and 
where his journey will end; and that the old seamen who rises in the 
morning ashamed and suffering from previous indiscretion, may jump off at 
the first stopping place, and abandon both the track and the country. 
With all their feebleness of character, seamen often form resolutions from 
very slight causes, and stick to them till death; and many a life-long im- 
pression may be produced from the seamen’s eye resting on this graphic 
representation, when he is in some peculiar mood of mind. 


Patriotism oF SAILors. 


It was a remark of the late lamented President, that although a great 
number of Naval officers, who had been educated at the expense of the 
country, had proved treacherous and stung the breast that nourished them, 
net one common seaman had imitated their example. It might naturally 
be supposed that seamen, who enjoy, to so small an extent, the comforts of 
the land; who have no permanent connection with the soil; who have but 
few or no domestic ties; whose interests are not connected with any 
political movement, and ho, as a class, have no property in land; who, in 
a general sense, are under less obligation to the country than others—since 
the very hospitals that receive them when sick are supported by a tax levied 
on their own scanty wages, and who, though citizens, are disfranchised by 
the force of circumstances,—would have been less forward to incur hard- 
ships, and surrender life in the defense of the country than others. But, on 
the contrary, they have not been excelled in devotion to the old Flag, and 
in desperate daring in its defense, by any class in the community. 

Without the natural constitution, they have lived in the ironclads the 
lives of salamanders; below, they were suffocated with heat, bad air, and 
fumes of sulphur; and when on deck, in rough weather they were under 
water, and exposed to be washed off by every sea; and more than this, a 
residence in these vessels for any length of time produces such an effect on. 
the constitution, as results in a peculiar and dangerous sickness after coming 
on shore. They have prevented foreign recognition of the Confederacy. 
They have cut off those supplies from abroad by the aid of which the South 
might long have continued the war. They have more than once decided 
victories, and saved armies from annihilation. We have conversed with 
hundreds of seamen who have been in the most desperate conflicts of the 
war, and they all manifest the same spirit of devotion to the Flag. With 
less of interested motive, they have evinced an equal ardor in the cause. 

A remarkable instance of this spirit in a common seaman, which occurred 
during the first year of the war, should not be permitted to pass without 
notice. The principal actor in it was a seaman, twenty-eight years of age, 
born and reared in Ohio. He, with another, obtained their discharge from 
a United States surveying vessel in Savannah, and went to work on shore. 
In a few days his shipmate was taken sick, and went to the hospital.— 
When the war broke out, his business failed, and unable to get North, he 
bought a whaleboat and went fishing. He was soon told he must enlist in 
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either the Army or Navy. He was offered thirty dollars a month, in a 
_ company of Georgia mounted riflemen, which a wealthy planter was getting 
up, with the privilege of retaining his horse and arms if he lived through. 
_ He replied to them, “as I am a sailor, I should prefer the navy; but you 
_ know [ am a poor man, and must dispose of my boat and traps. I will be 
_ at the rendezvous at 12 o'clock, day after to morrow.” Seeing him appar- 
_ ently so willing, and being a powerful, noble-looking fellow, they told him 
| to take his own time about it. That night he ballasted his boat with wood, 

and got his clothes, provisions, and water in. He did not dare to buy a 
| compass or chart, for fear of detection, but without either, determined to 
follow the shore to New York, or perish in the attempt. When all was 
ready he went to the hospital, to bid his shipmate good-bye. This man, 
sick of a fever, but as loyal as himself, said to him, “Wait till 12 o’clock 
to-night, and if I can get out of this hospital, I will go with you, if I die 
in the boat.” He did get out of the hospital, clambered over the wall, and 
erawled down to the boat on his hands and knees, but fainted on the wharf 
when he reached it. His shipmate laid him in the bottom of the boat, and 
dropping silently down by the tide, passed the forts and sentries in the dark, 
unchallenged. The third night he filled his boat in a breaker, lost his 
clothes and water, but being ballasted with wood she did not sink. He 
) bailed her out, and kept on. The next morning the sun came out very hot, 
the sick man was burning up with the terrible thirst of fever, and he him- 
self suffering. The next day they spoke a schooner bound south, but she 
was short of water, and could not give them any. After three more days 
| of intense suffering they spoke an Italian brig, the captain of which received 
_ them on board, took their boat in tow, and brought them into New York. 
The sailor then put his shipmate into the hospital there, solu his boat, took 
the cars for Boston, shipped in the Wabash, and was soon paying his com- 
pliments as captain of a gun with shot and shell to the rebel earthworks. 
What could have animated this man except the spirit of purest patriotism ? 
He was but a common sailor: he could expect no promotion from his act. 
| He owned not a foot of land in the country; had no domestic ties to con- 

 nect him with it, no fireside to defend, no friends to eulogize him through 
the press; and were it not for this unpretending record, it would never have 
been known beyond the circle of his shipmates. This is the spirit that had 
animated the seamen of the American Navy: this is the mettle of the men 
for whom the National Sailor’s Home is to be erected. God bless them. 
Well do they deserve it. 


In conclusion, we would express our thanks to the publishers of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, Journal, Transcript, Post, American Messenger, 
Liberator, Boston Recorder, Congregationalist, Zion's Herald, Wesleyan Jour- 
nal, and Salem Register, for the very welcome gift of their respective journals 
to the Reading-room of the Home. 


CONCLUSION. 


From the Reports of the Society, Branches and Auxiliaries, it will be 
seen that there are in the various departments of labor at home and abroad, 
seventy laborers, a large proportion of them ordained clergymen, that in 
addition, there are thirteen hundred and sixty-nine officers aud seamen, most 
of them converted sailors, provided with as many Loan Libraries to labor 
among crews on ship-board; that 78,000 seamen are reached in this way 
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under most advantageous circumstances, and furnished with circulating 
libraries containing about 62,000 volumes; that, in addition to this, the 
Pennsylvania Branch has donated to vessels, since 1861, 238 libraries, vary- 
ing in size from 25 to 200 volumes each; that the Western Branch has also 
placed several Loan Libraries on lake and river vesse!s; that the receipts to - 
sustain these operations, including cost of collection, have been $80,060 11, 
leaving still in the Treasuries a balance of over $8,000. We may challenge 
any organization for a more efficient and economical use of a sacred trust 
und. 

The Appendix to the report shows that thirty siz laborers, nearly all 
clergymen, are employed by Independent and Local Seamen’s. Friend 
Societies; that the receipts of these Societies—a few of them being only 
estimates —to sustain this agency have been $60,624 22, leaving a balance 
of nearly $8,000 in the Treasuries of two of them in New York. 

The whole number thus employed in this country and in our Foreign Chap- 
laincies being one hundred and siz, and the total receipts $140,680 33. 
Has commerce made a better investment, or the Church struck a more 
ffective blow, in the world’s evangelization ? 

The war has laid the nation under new obligation to our seamen; it has 
given us a Naval power that the world must respect. The return of peace 
has opened new fields, and given a stronger impetus to our commerce in its 
old channels. The increased production of the country’s resources by free 
labor, and the increased wants of the elevated laborers, must eventually 
vastly incrcase the extent of our commerce, the number of our seamen, and 
soon give to America the peaceful empire of the sea, 

It devolves on the Society, Branches and co-operative organizations to 
give character to this commerce, the world over. Its agents and operatives 
in all their out goings and gatherings in every port, at home and abroad, 
must have the gospel. America’s seamen must be an honor to America in 
morals and vedigion, as they are in patriotism and fearless bravery. Their 
mission is the Nation’s mission to all nations, the reform and elevation of 
the race. The gospel, the Word, and the Spirit of God alone can prepare 
them for that mission. Ours be the instrumentality in that honored work. 

We should, in the prosecution of this work, send out this year, Chaplains 
to all our scathed, but restored Southern ports, and to many Foreign ports 
vacated during the war. Relying on the increasing liberality of commerce, 
the more earnest prayers of the church, and confident in God, we enter on 
another year’s labor in the process of the conversion of the ‘“ Abundance 
of the sea.” 


Severe, but True, 

According to the absurd and anti- 
Biblical notions of Universalists, the 
wretch Booth, by the act of Corbett, 
became at once asaintin heaven. He 
entered into everlasting rest, received 
the rewards of the blessed, and dwells 
in glory, even while a world is exe- 
erating his deeds and his name. Shall 
man be more just than God? Is 
heaven the refuge of impenitent 
scoundrels who are not fit to live on 
earth? Universalism obliterates moral 
distinctions, reduces sin to nothing, 
dissevers penalty from Jaw, and in 


theory dismisses justice and judgment 
from the eternal throne. It is an ir- 
rational, irreligious, and dangerous 
doctrine, and should be abhorred as 
such.—Chn. Intelligencer. 


Sartor’s Ricurs.— An old sailor 
named Howard, after paying ‘ hospital 
money” for forty years, was sent to 
Chelsea hospital, where hedied. The 
body was sent to his friends in Ban- 
gor, who, on opening the frail and 
rough box containing the remains, 
found the body in a state of complete 
nudity. 
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Confessions of Infidelity, 
“T seem,” says Hume, “‘affrighted and 


, confounded with the solitude in which 


Tam placed by my philosophy. When 
I look abroad, on every side 1 see dis- 
pre, contradiction and distraction. 

hen I turn my eye inward, I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
Where am I? or what ain 12 From 
what cause do I derive my existence ? 
To what condition shall I return ? 
T am confounded with questions. I 


| begin to fancy myself in a very deplo- 


rable condition, environed with dark- 
ness on every side.” 

Voltaire says: “The world abounds 
with wonders, also with victims. In 
Ian is more wretchedness than in all 


other animals put together.’ How did 


he judge of it? By his own heart. 
He adds: ‘Man loves life, yet he 
knows he must die; spends his exist- 
ence in diffusing the miseries he has 
| suffered—cutting the throats of his 
-fellow-creatures for pay—cheating and 
being cheated. The bulk of mankind 
[he continues] are nothing more than 
_a crowd of wretches, equally criminal, 
equally unfortunate. I wish I had 
never been born.” 

Hear what St. Paul says: ‘‘T have 
fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: 
Henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness, which the 


| Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 


‘me at that day.” 
et 
The Beginning of the Human Race. 

According to the calculations of 
‘Professor Cassalis de Fondonce, the 
‘present population of the world is 
population at an annual rate of 


= 


1-292, it is shown that the present pop- 
ulation would be reached in 5,863 
This is putting the increase at 
In France it is 1-227 an- 
nually. Calculated on the latter ba- 
sis, the present numbers would 
be reached in 4,127 years from 
from Noah, allowing that he left the 
ark with three sons and three daught- 
jers. Thus another proof is added to 
the chronological accuracy of the 


Scriptural record, and the foundation 


aid for a successful argument against 
ne of the many infidel tliories res- 
ecting the antiquity of the human 
ace.— Observer. 
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Remarkable Works of Human Labor. 


Nineveh was fourteen miles long, 
eight miles wide and forty-six miles 
round, with a wall one hundred feet 
high, and thick enough for three char- 
riots abreast. Babylon was fifty miles 
within the walls, which were seven- 
ty-five feet thick and one hundred feet 
high, with one hundred brazen gates. 
The temple of Diana at Ephesus, was 
four hundred and twenty feet to the 
support of the roof. It was one hun- 
dred years in building. The largest 
of the pyramids was four hundred and 
eighty-one feet in height, and eight 
hundred and fifty-three feet on the 
sides. ‘The base covers eleven acres. 

The stones are about sixty feet in 
length, and the layers are two hundred 
and eight. It employed 320,000 men 
in building the labyrinth in Heypt and 
it contains three hundred chambers 
and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, 
presents ruins twenty-seven iiles 
round. Athens was twenty-five miles 
round, and contained 350,000 citizens 
and 400,000 slaves. he temple of 
Delphos was so rich in donations that 
it was plundered of $50.000,000, and 
the Emperor Nero carried away from 
it two hundred statues. The walls of 
Rome were thirteen miles around. 


> =< 
Hiawaiian Cotton. 


smmencement has now 
Bultivation of cotton 
and the Sea Island. 
e Island of Oahu 
ably suited to the 


who is buying cot- 
hat they are ex- 
obtain seed for the 
rnishes it gratuit- 
it. In this 


ton of the n 


present high prices of cotton, both 
kinds may profitably be cultivated ; 
but even should the prices fall, as they 
doubtless will when the war closes in 
the United States, it will still pay to 
cultivate the Sea Island, as there are 
so few places on the globe where it 
can be raised.—The Friend, Honolulu, 


Sot 
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Honor to 2 Worthy Colored Man. 

Among ic appointments made by 
Gov. Fenton, is that of William P. 
Powell to be Notary Public. Mr. 
Powell is » well educated man, of 


great respectability, well known to 
the commer«i:l community as engaged 
for many years in the business of ship- 
ping sailors. He yesterday took the 
necessary oith of office at the City 
Hall. Itis the first time a colored 
man has occupied the position of 
Notary Pubic in this city, and is one 
of the signs of the times. Mr. Pow- 
ell is perfec''y competent to discharge 
the duties of the office, and it is cred- 
itable to Gov. Fenton that he should 
have given im the appointment. As 


in many other cases, the result will ; 


show that was only necessary to 
disregard tiic presumed popular preju- 
dice to show ‘hat it has already nearly 
disappeare’ among all right-minded 
and respectable people-—Tribune. 


Mr. Powell has kept the Sailors’ 
Home for colored seamen, located at 
No. 2 Dover Street, under the direc- 


tion of the AmerriIcAN SEAMEN’S 


Frienp Society, more than twenty- 
five years. ‘he Institution has been 
very useful under his management. 
Weare glad to learn that Governor 
Buckingham of Connecticut has sent 


him a commission as*Notary Public 
for that State. 
a — 6 -—— 
The Height of Waves. 
Editors of the Observer: —In 1848, 
during the month of March, on board 
the steamship Hibernia, in a hard 
gale from W.S. W., Dr. Scoresby 
made some investigations in regard to 
the height of waves with the foliow- 
ing results :— 
Average highest altitude.... 48 feet. 
Mean distance between waves, 
559 
Width from crest to crest...600 * 
Time between one wave and the 
NOX G erecjareteueas siafotaisieisiste LO. SCCONUS, 
Volocity of waves per hour. 324 miles. 
Perhaps this will give ‘* Maxwell” 
the information he desires. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
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Sailor Missionaries. 


And such as are in the sea are to 
be heard ascribing “Blessing and 
honor and glory and power unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” Five 
Scandinavian seamen, all members of 
the Bethel Ship, banded together to 
return to their native country toshow 
what great things the Lord hath done 
for them in the land of their adoption. 
Such as had money in the savings 
bank drew out their deposits to be- ~ 
stow upon aged parents, or to support 
themselves in their journey ings to tell 
among their countrymen the story of 
redeeming love. These men all ship- 
ped as common sailors, will work their 
passage home, and thus increase their 
funds. This is very like to the time 
when the disciples were scattered and 
went everywhere preaching the word, 
and such is the chief object of these 
sailor brethren of whom we write. 

Others have followed the above five, 
and with a fire in them ‘kindled by 
a spark of grace,” they must prove 
an unspeakable blessing to that great 
north country.—Missionary Advocate. 


———»> oa _____ 
Hours at Home, 


Rev. James M. Sherwood, the ed- 
itor of the Eclectic Magazine, and as- 
sociate editor of the Presbyiertaw Theo- 
logical Review, announces a new 
monthly magazine, issued on the first 
of May, 1865. Its title, Hours at Home, 
is suggestive of its scope. It is in- 
tended to be an unsectarian religious | 
monthly of a high literary character. 
The best writers of all the evangelical 
churches have been secured as con- 
tributors. There is room for such a 
periodical. . 


Thrilling Escape from an Iceberg. 


The steamship Scotia, which sailed 
from New York May 17th, met with 
a narrow escape, which is thus describ- 
ed by a passenger in a letter to the 
Boston Saturday Gazette: 

On the Sunday after leaving port, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., saw a large ice- 
berg on our lee bow, about halfa mile 
distant, but quite near enough to sa- 
tisfy the many who had expressed 
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great desire to see one of the wonders 3 


of the Arctic regions, the terror of the 
sea to all sailors; but how little did 
they think what imminent danger was 
approaching us from this source of 
their great curiosity. Soon after 11 
o’clock A.M., the fog so thick as to 
cut off all sight beyond the ship’s 
length, the sailor on lookout gave sud- 
den alarm of a large iceberg “ dead 
ahead” and almost under the bows of 
the ship. 

The signal whistle of danger was 
sounded instantly, while the first of- 
ficer, who was on deck, cried in a voice 
of thunder, ‘“ hard-a port, hard-a-port 
your helm”; but another officer, in 
the confusion of the moment, who 
probably took another view of our 
danger, sang out, “starboard, hard to 
starboard.” Meanwhile the captain 
was signaling the engineer to “stop 
her,” “back,” and other impatient 
orders, which were skillfully and ra- 
pidly obeyed, before even the passen- 
gers, were aware of it, so completly 
checking our speed that the striking 
of the ship against the mountain of 
solide ice scarcely scarred the black 
paint on the ship’s port-bow, and surg- 
ing round alongside the ponderous 
and gigantic mass, it came quite near 
enough to the quarter deck to satisfy 
every beholder, for it could be touch- 
ed with a common boat’s oar. As we 
opened the distance, and the danger 
passed, there was never before seen 
such a shipload of thankful, grateful 
souls, as rendered up their praise to 
Him who had youchsafed them their 
great deliverance. 

When the iceberg was first discov- 
ered we were on deck and quite near 
the forward smoke stack, and as we 
were looking forward, saw the ap- 


_ proaching danger quite as soon as the 


sailors on the “look-out.” The sight 
was such as to fill our hearts with fear; 
and the horror with which we instant- 
ly realized our awful situation can 
neither be imagined nor described. 
Our complete destruction seemed in- 
evitable. So near were we to the 
iceberg that it appeared the ship 
would strike it and sink before the 
passengers could run aft, which they 
all commenced to do, being as anxious 
to get as far from the concussion as 
possible. Not one on board who 
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saw the danger but fully concluded 
we were lost. The day closed with- 
out further interest, save the sight of 
still another immense iceberg about 
six miles distant, sufficiently near to 
keep every person on board awake 
through an extremely rough and 
stormy night. 


Praying before Fighting. 

One of the regiments in the battle 
of Bennington, Vt., in the war of the 
Revolution, was commanded by a co- 
lonel who, when at home was a deacon. 
He was a calm, sedate, determined 
man, went to battle because he was 
impelled by a sense of duty. His whole 
parish was in his regiment; so was 
their beloved pastor, without whose 
presence and blessing they scarcely 
thought themselves in a way to pros- 
per. 

The colonel was ordered by General 
Stark to reinforce one of the wings 
which was suffering severely. He 
marched at the instant with his forces, 
but as slowly and composedly as if he 
was marching to a conference meeting. 
The officer in command of the corps 
to be relieved, fearing that he should 
be compelled to give way, sent to 
hasten the colonel. 

“Tell ’em we’re coming,” said he, 
and marched steadily on. 

A second messenger came with the 
intelligence that the wing was be- 
ginning to fall back. 

“That will make room: for us—tell 
’em we are coming,” replied the colo- 
nel, with unmoved countenance and 
unaccelerated pace. 

A third messenger reached him just 


‘as his troops emerged from behind a 


coppice, in full view of the enemy 
whose balls now began to whistle 
about them. Halt! commanded the 
colonel. Form column and attend 
prayers. And there, in the face of the 
enemy did the regiment pause, while 
a solemn prayer, a minute or two long, 
was offered for their success in the 
deadly struggle they were about to 
begin, Prayer being ended, the colonel 
addressed his men in a speech which 
for brevity and vigor my bear com- 
parison with any that Cwsar or 
Napoleon ever addressed to their 


troops. 
fe Reldicrs! our wives and children 
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are in the rear, the Hessians are in 
front; give it to them!” 

They did give it to them, and that 
band of foreign mercenaries melted 
away before those Christian soldiers, 
as the hosts of uncircumcised Philis- 
tines melted away before the armies 
of Israel_— Presbyterian. 

ee 0 ee 
The Par Value of Brains. 


Working as an ordinary hand ina 
Philadelphia ship-yard, until very re- 
cently, was a man named John L. 
Knowlton. His peculiarity was that 
while others of his class were at ale- 
houses, or indulging in jolification, he 
was incessantly engaged in studying 
upon mechanical combinations. One 
of his companions secured a poodle 
dog, and spent six months in teaching 
the quadruped to execute a jig upon 
his hind legs. Knowlton spent the 
same period in discovering some 
method by which he could saw out 
ship timber ina bevelled form. The 
first man taught his dog to dance; 
Knowlton, in the same time, discov- 
ered a mechanical combination that 
enabled him to do in two hours the 
work that would occupy a dozen men, 
by slow and laborious process, an en- 
tire day. That saw is now in use in 
all the ship-yards of the country. It 
cuts a beam to a curved shape as 
quickly as an ordinary saw-mill saw 
rips up a straight plank. Knowlton 
continued his experiments. He took 
no part in parades or target shootings, 
and ina short time afterward he se- 
cured a patent for a machine that 
turns any material whatever into a 
perfectly spherical form. He sold a 
portion of his patent for a sum that is 
equivalent to a fortune. The machine 
is now in operation in this city clean- 
ing off cannon balls for the Govern- 
ment. When the ball comes from the 
mould its surface is incrusted, and the 
ordinary process of smoothing it was 
slow and wearisome. This machine 
almost in aninstant, and with mathe- 
matical accuracy, peels it to the sur- 
face of the metal, and at the same 
time smoothing out any deviations 
from the perfect spheroidal form. 
Within a few days the same plain, un- 
assuming man has invented a boring 
machine that was tested in the pres- 
ence of a number of scientific gentle- 
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men a few days ago. It bored, at the 
rate of twenty-two inches an hour, 
through a block of granite, with a 
pressure of but three hundred pounds 
upon the drill. A gentleman present » 
offered him ten thousand dollars upon 
the spot for a part interest in the in- 
vention in Europe, and the offer was 
accepted on the spot. The moral of 
all this is, that people who keep on 
studying are sure to achieve some- 
thing. Mr. Knowlton doesn’t consider 
himself by any means brilliant, but if 
once inspired with an idea he pursues 
it until he forces it into tangible shape. 
If every body would follow copy, the 
world would be less filled with idlers, 
and the streets with grumblers and 
malcontents.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
<> 6 


Position of the PlanetS for August. 


Mercury is best seen at the be- 
ginning of this month. It rises about 
7 hours, a. m., throughout the month, 
setting at the beginning about 8} P.M., 
and two hours earlier at the end. It 
is a little south of the moon at7 hours, 
A. M., of the 23d. 

Venus still shines brightly during 
the early mornings, rising an hour 
after midnight at the beginning of 
the month, and an hour earlier at the 
end, setting at 4, p. m., therefore it is 
not visible in the evening. On the 
17th, it is a little north of the moon, 
about 4 hours, P. mM. 

Mars will be visible at the begin- 
ning of this month, but not at the 
end. Itrises throughout at 7 hours, 
A. M., Setting at the beginning about 
9 hours, Pp. m., and 7$ hours, Pp. M., at 
the end. At 4, p.m., of the 23d, it 
is a little north of the moon. 

JupirER is close to the moon at 4 
hours, a.™m., of the 3d, and again 
about | hour, vp. mM. of the 80th. It 
rises at 44. p.m., at the first, and 23 
p.M., at the end, setting at 63 a. M., 
and 10 hours 31 minutes, p. M., re- 
spectively. 

Saturn rises about 11} hours, a. M., 
at the beginning, and 10 hours, a. ™., 
at the end of the month, setting re- 
spectively at 10 hours and 8 hours, 
Pp. M., and is near the moon, about 5h, 
morning of the 26th. bab: 


N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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The Assassination and the Theatre. 
We make the following extract from 


a discourse by President Lincoln’s 


pastor, Rey. P. D. Gurley, D. D., of 
Washington, delivered on June Ist, 
the day of the National Fast and 
humiliation : 

Finally, the rod of chastening which 
we feel to-day suggests a lesson touch- 
ing the character and influence of the 
theatre, which we should note and 
It will always be a mat- 
ter of deep regret to thousands that 


‘our lamented President fell in the 


theatre; that the dastardly assassin 
found him, shot him there. Multi- 
tudes of his best friends—I mean his 
Christian friends—would have prefer- 
red that he should have fallen in al- 
most any other place. Had he been 
murdered in his bed, or in his office, 
or on the street, or on the steps of the 
Capitol, the tidings of his death would 
not have struck the Christian heart of 
the country quite so painfully; for the 
feeling of that heart is that the theatre 


| is one of the last places to which a 


good man should go, and among the 
very last in which his friends would 
wish him to die. Little or nothing 


_ has been said upon this subject in the 


pulpit or by the religious press; but 
it is one of the cases in which silence 


_ is more expressive than words ; and, 


therefore, I shall say no more. J ask 


| you, however, to consider this: when 


ct 
A 
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a murderous conspiracy has been form- 
ed, and the assassination of the Presi- 
dent has been resolved upon, and the 
conspirators are looking for a suitable 
person to perform the dreadful deed, 
to strike the fatal blow, or fire the 
fatal shot, where do they find him? 
Who is the man they select? To 
whom is the dark and hellish work 
committed? To aman schooled and 
trained in the theatre. He is just the 
agent suited to the occasion, just the 
bold, and daring, and practiced actor, 
who can steal behind his victim, skill- 
fully lodge the fatal bullet in his 
brain, bound quickly and adroitly 
away, stalk defiantly across the stage, 
brandish a dagger, shout ‘Sic semper 
tyrannis,” and mysteriously disappear. 
Just what we might expect from such 
a character, trained in such a place, 
maddened with disloyalty, heated 
with liquor, and used to the exciting 
and tragic scenes of the theatre. Sure- 
ly a place where such men are trained 
and fitted for such atrocious deeds of 
death is not a proper resort for you, 
my hearers, or for those you love. For 
my own part, I have always regarded 
the theater as in the main a school of 
vice and corruption—the illumined 
and decorated gateway through which 
thousands are constantly passing into 
the embrace of gaiety and folly, in- 
temperance and lewdness, infamy and 
ruin. [have always hated and avoided 
it,and taught my children to avoid it, 
on account of its character and in- 
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fluence, its associations and accompan- 
iments, its misleading, corrupting and 
demoralizing tendencies ; but hence- 
forth it will be more odious to me 
than ever before. May it be odious 
to you. I deem this a suitable occa- 
sion to lift my voice against it, and to 
exhort you to number it from this day 
forth among the polluting, perilous 
and prohibited places where you and 
children must never be found. And 
as for yonder building stained with 
the blood of him for whom the nation 
mourns to-day, let Aceldama be writ- 
ten upon its walls, and let it stand for 
years to come as it now stands, silent, 
gloomy, forlorn, more like a sepulchre 
than a place of amusement, saying to 
all the passers-by, “‘Here the greatest 
crime of the age was committed, and 
committed by one who was addicted 
to tragedy and had made the stage 
his home.”—N. Y. Observer. 


ort 
The Demon and his Victims, 
TO YOUNG MEN. 


We have seen a youth brought 
down by drink from a place of honor 
and hopefulness, laid upon his bed, 
uttering hideous groans, twisting him- 
self, in mingled bodily and mental 
agony, like a live eel upon a hook. 
We have seen an old man, who knew 
that drink was making his life-spring 
fail fast away, yet, in spite of threats 
and pursuasions, going drunk to bed 
eyery night. We have heard that man, 
when sober, say, ‘‘ If there is one place 
in hell worse than another, it must be 
mine, for I know the right and do the 
wrong ;” and yet, he drank himself to 
death. 

We have seen a female, with gentle 
air and tender frame, stand and tell 
that she had a batch of demons within 
her, uttering loud voices, and declar- 
ing that they had her surely bound 
over to hell. Reason had fled. Drink 
had brought madness on; and yet, 
whenever the delirium abated, she re- 
turned to the drink again. 

What need of cases? We have seen 
drunkenness in most of its stages and 
forms and effects; but we have never 
yet met a drunkard who either be- 
came a drunkard all at once, or who 
designed to become one. In every 
case, without exception, the dreadful 
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demon, vice, has crept over the facul- 
ties by slow degrees, and at last sur- 
prised the victim. The sinners with 
whom he kept company did not entice 
him to become a sot in a single night. » 
They only invited him to go into 
cheerful company. They suggested 
that religion, whenrightly understood, 
did not forbid a merry evening. He 
went, and the evening was merry. 
Strong drink contributed to its mer- 
riment. He was sober. He had no 
intention of becoming a drunkard, 
either then or on any subsequent oe- 
casion. A drunkard, however, he now 
is. He is in the pit, and who shall 
pull him out? May God have mercy 
on the lost immortal, for he is beyond 
all help of man! 

Let young men, as they value their 
souls, beware of those Satan-invented 
customs prevalent in society, which 
multiply the occasions of tasting 
strong drink. These habits of sipping 
so frequently, on every occasion of joy 
or sorrow, of idle case or excessive 
toil, in freezing cold or in scorching 
heat—these habits of a little now and 
a little then, seem to have been in- 
vented with a fiendish ingenuity, to 
beget at last, in the greatest possible 
number, that fiery thirst, which, when 
once awakened, will mercilessly drag 
its subject down through a dishonored 
life to an early grave.—Rev. Dr. Arnot. 


a 
A Soldier’s Message. 


We clip from an exchange the fol- 
lowing incident: A soldier came into 
our rooms in Nashyille, to get an en- 
velope. He said he had a letter to 
send home for one of his comrades. 
He drew from his blouse a small pack- 
age, carefully wrapped ; and, opening 
it, held up a scrap of a leaf from a 
memorandum-book. It had bloody 
finger-prints on it, and a few words 
hastily written with a pencil. The 
writer was the soldier’s partner, he 
said. In the charge on Kenesaw 
Mountain, he found him staggering 
back from the line, the blood stream- 
ing from his mouth, and covering his 
hands and clothes. A Minie ball had 
cut off his tongue at the root. He 
tried to speak but could not. Finally, 
by motions, he made his partner un- 
derstand his want—paper and pencil. 
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A scrap was torn from the diary, and 
on it the boy, held up by his comrade, 
with fingers dripping with blood, and 
‘trembling in death, wrote— 

«Father, meet me in heayen:”? 


He tried to write his name, but it 
was too late. Life hadfled. Fathers 
snd mothers, what will you not do for 
your sons, whose waking, and dream- 
ing, and dying thoughts are home- 
ward turned ? 


——>- 6 
Where was Ophir? 


| ‘Prof. Max Muller, in his “ Lectures 
‘on the Science of Language,” takes 
/up the question, which has so long 
been an open question, where the 
Ophir of the Scripture was situated. 
He confirms what has long been the 
| prevailing opinion—that it was in 
| India; but he does this by an argu- 
ment somewhat new and unique. He 
says: “‘A great deal has been written 
to find out where this Ophir was; but 
there can be no doubt it was in India. 
‘The names for apes, peacocks, ivory 
and almug trees (brought by Solomon’s 
fleet from Ophir) are foreign words in 
| Hebrew, as much as gutta-percha or 
tobacco are in English. Now, if we 
_ wished to know from what part of the 
| world gutta-percha was first imported 
into England, we might safely con- 
clude that it came from that country 
where the name gutta-percha formed 
| part of the spoken language. If, 
therefore, we can find the language in 
which the names for peacock, apes, 
ivory, and almug trees, which are for- 
eign to the Hebrew, are indigenous, 
we may be certain that the country 
in which that language was speken 
must have been the Ophir of the Bible. 
That language is no other but San- 
scrit.” 


> 0 << 
Is his Purse Converted ? 


_._A Methodist laborer of Wesley’s 
_ time, Capt. Webb, when any one in- 
_ formed him of the conversion of a rich 
| 
| 


man, was in the habit of asking, “ Is 

his purse converted? Without the con- 
version of his purse, the good captain 
would give no credit to the conversion 
of the man. 
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Family Ruo!«. 
O’er perrere childhood would’s: thou hold firnr 
rule = 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, hope, and patience,—‘ucse must be thy 
_ graces, 
And in thine own heart let them ‘rst keep school. 
——————__+ 9 + — 
The Young Convert’s “rst Letter. 


San Francisco, April 19, 1865. 
My Dear Mr. Byrne,— 

When I bade you goo! bye at the 
Home in New York, I felt that I was 
parting with a friend who had done 
much for my spiritual welfare, and I 
believe I never felt more depressed on 
going to sea. 

I am very sorry to be so long away 
from all Christian advisers. I don’t 
wish you to think I am yet what I 
ought to be; but I hope, with God's 
help, the next time we meet, I will 
be able to give you a good account of 
myself. I would thant you for the 
good advice you have given me. I 
don’t know how I ever can show my 
gratitude to you for your kindness 
towards me. I often look back, with 
pleasing recollections, to the prayer- 
meetings. What a biessing, those 
prayer-meetings ! 

We had a pleasant passage out here, 
but Iam sorry to inform you, that 
Burley, one of the young men to 
whom you gave the ‘Ocean Melodies,” 
fell overboard from the cathead and 
was drowned. 

In this, my first letter to you, 1 
will be candid. You know I am a 
young beginner in Christ. When I 
bring to remembrance the years I have 
spent in sin, when I gloried in being 
a ring-leader in sin and folly on board 
ship, I don’t know how 1 ever can 
show my gratitude to the God of all 
my mercies. 

Give my affectionate and grateful 
regards to our good pastor, Mr. Lewis 
and his good lady; God bless them 
both: Pray for me. God bless you 
and your family; that you may be 
successful in all your efforts, is the 


humble prayer of your gee 


ice Baye) 

A word of kindness is seldom spo- 
ken in vain. It is a seed which, even 
when dropped by chance springs up 
a flower. 
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Library Repert, 
Library No. 343. 
TO THE LIFE-BOAT. 
New Yorz, June, 1865. 


In returning Library No. 343, which 
las been with us during the voyage 
(nearly three years), I would express 
the thanks of all that have been priy- 
ileged to read the books. The library 
has been looked after by my daughter, 
and taken as good care of as possible 
for so long a time, and in hot climates 
the greater part of the time. I take 
pleasure in saying to the Society that 
J think the library has been produc- 
tive of much good, occupying the 
minds of the crew on the Sabbath and 
other days, as well as the instruction 
imparted. We have been absent on the 
voyage nearly three years, haye visit- 
ed Australia, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Canton (and other ports in China), 
Bankok, Manilla and San Francisco. 
Some of these ports we have visited 
two or three times, and have formed 
acquaintances with many Christian 
friends, both Americans and English. 
While laid up at Siam six months, 
during the sensation caused by the 
Alabama during her raid in those wa- 
ters, we had sweet and refreshing sea- 
sons with the American Missionaries 
at Bangkok. 

The first part of the voyage, I gaye 
you an account of, in a letter written 
from Hong Kong, giving the number of 
conversions, &c., during the time then 
elapsed. 

During the passage home, two of 
the crew, that was shipped there, have, 
IT trust, been hopefully converted, and 
are giving good evidence of piety by 
daily taking up the cross. 

During the passage we have had 
worship in the cabin, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, singing, reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer, with all hands 
to attend that could be spared from 
the deck; prayer-meetings in the 
cabin every evening, when the wea- 
ther would permit, and services on 
the Sabbath. 

We find that God is found upon 
the sea as well as upon the land by 
all who desire to worship him. We 
feel very thankful to God for having 
preserved our jJives and health, dur- 
ing so long a voyage. ‘Truly God is 
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good. “O that men would praise Him 
for his wonderful works and his good- 
ness to those who go down to the sea 
in ships, for these see his wonders 
therein.” 

O how much might be done by sea- 
men, through the blessing of God, to 
christianize the world, if all the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus among the 
seafaring community would go out 
from us with the missionary spirit, to 
do good, as opportunity permits, while 
away from home and often times 
among the heathen. 


Yours, truly, Joun Lorine, 


Capt. ship Monsoon. 
<> 2=-___ ; 
(For the Lirr-Boar. 
God Speed the Life-Boat. 


BY JNO. D. COLEMAN, 


God speed the Life-Boat 
And its gallant crew, 
Ev’ry manu hero, 
Well they prove it too, 
*Mid such threatning danger 
In the fearful gale 
Noble are their eiforts ; 
May they but prevail! 
God speed the Life-Boat, 
Guide it on its way 
Through the fearful struggle 
And the foamy spray, 
Where the shipwrecked vessel 
Grinds upon the strand, 
And so many mortals 
Deem but Death at hand. 
God speed the Life-Boat, 
Now a little speck 
Tossed upon the billow, 
Close unto the wreck. 
O, what toil and danger 
That srmaall band have braved 3 
God hath crowned their efforts, 
And all hands are saved ! 


God speed the Life-Boat 
Safely back on shore, 
Hear the loud rejoicings ty 
*Bove the breakers roar. 
Ye, recording angels, 
Note the daring deed. 
Fervent thanks to Heaven, 
Gratoful hearts now cede. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., June 2d, 1865. 
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Tue Lirk-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moraland: 
religious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. It will be sent gratuitously, post paid, 
to every family from which a contribution is re- 
ceived, and to all persons who act as Collectorsfor 
the cause, provided a package of not less than 2te 
one address is made up. 


